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Fletcherian Colors 

FLETCHERIAN COLORS 

Breakers and Granite, by John Gould Fletcher. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This volume of poems, while not a definite attempt to 
comprehend and express the spirit of America, by com- 
bining various groups leaves a general impression. The 
spirit which speaks loudest, however, is a universal one, 
although our ardent patriotism usually leads us to confine 
it to America. 

It is a palimpsest which no one reads or understands, which none has 
time to heed, a loom-frame woven over with interspersed entangled 
threads, of which the meaning is lost, from which the pattern is not yet 
freed. 

They are a great shallow sea, crinkling uneasily as if some giant's 
body were wallowing beneath. 

The shuttles clatter and clamor and hammer at the woof of day and 
night. But the being — the thing that will master all the ages — still 
refuses to be born. 

One does not squeeze this essence from the book, 
but finds it imbedded in long descriptions, externally 
conceived; often with the eye of a decorator nicely 
designed, more often with the hand of an artisan who 
labors over his pile of adjectives and colors and leaves 
a jumble. 

Down the Mississippi is the best group. It has a 
sculptural quality in spite of certain passages which, 
with their natural southern heat, threaten to melt the 
modeling into a mass. But it is an excellent group. A 
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fine conception of a great river, moulded and colored 
by sensitive hands, guided by sympathetic eyes. 

Of his prose poems — The Building of Chicago, The Old 
South and The Song of the Wind— The Old South is the 
most completely satisfying. It has quality and cadence 
and flavor. It charms and saddens, and leaves a stagnant 
pool in the spirit. The other prose poems in the volume 
work out of inspiration hours. There are some interest- 
ing photographs, some historical descriptions. An effort 
is made at times to heighten them to the point of poetry 
by the use of the names of strong colors, but the words 
are cold, they do not flush from within. The lines are 
sterile, and hanging decorations on them does not make 
them burgeon. 

In New York, this sentence begins well: 

Ivory and gold, heart of light petrified, bold and immortally beauti- 
ful, lifts a tower like a full lily-stalk. 

Then it grows hysterical: 

With crammed pollen-coated petals, flame-calyx fretted and carven, 
white phoenix that beats its wings in the light, shrill ecstasy of leaping 
lines poised in flight, partaken of joy in the skies, mate of the sun. 

We frequently encounter this violent use of language, 
but for the most part the poet's carousals in the names 
of colors fail to intoxicate him. 

In The Grand Canyon of The Colorado 

Yellow, red, grey-green, purple-black chasms fell swiftly below 
each other — 

and 
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hammered from red sandstone, purple granite, and gold — 
fail in their purpose, while 

It was hidden 

Behind layers of white silence 

paints a picture. 

Again, take from The Well in the Desert, 



The desert below him seems burning: ashen-yellow, 
red-yellow, faint blue and rose-brown — 



and 



At the horizon 

The heat rose and fell, 

Sharp flickering arpeggios . . . 

Not a cloud-flake breaks with its shadow the great space 
of sky and of earth. 

The last two are Japanese prints, while the first is a 
colored photograph. 

Mr. Fletcher's use of colors makes one feel their limita- 
tions; only occasionally does one feel their infinite variety. 

The poems to the eye seem unrestrained, but there 
is not the flamboyant coloring of youth in these pages. 
Taking the volume as a whole, one feels a prodigal use 
of words of color but a paucity of colored words. If 
the Japanese prints, a few of which it undoubtedly 
possesses, were selected from the whole we should have 
a slimmer volume but a more rarely beautiful collection. 

Laura Sherry 
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